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the greatest happiness. Salus populi, suprema lex. But it ought to be evident that before we venture upon a great leap in the dark, we may well ask for cogent evidence as to the character of the landing-place. The question resolves itself into one of logic. What are the means of proving inductively or deductively that a certain change will conduce to the greater sum of happiness ? In the case of any novel and considerable change direct experience must be wanting. The present social arrangements have the considerable presumption in their favour that they can at least exist, and they can be tolerated. A heavy burden of proof, therefore, lies upon him who would advocate any social change which has not or cannot be tested previously on the small scale. Wherever direct experience can assure us that good is to be obtained by a certain course, we may with some confidence venture to adopt it. In hardly any case, however, are the consequences of an action or a law limited to the direct obvious results. As Bastiat said, we must take into account " what is not seen" as well as "what is seen."
To descend, however, from philosophy to the practical subject before us, I conceive that the State is justified in passing any law, or even in doing any single act which, without ulterior consequences, adds to the sum total of happiness. Good done is sufficient justification of any act, in the absence of evidence that equal or greater^evil will subsequently follow. It is no doubt a gross interference with that metaphysical entity, the liberty of the subject, to prevent a man from working with phosphorus as he pleases. But if it can be shown by unquestionable statistics and the unimpeachable evidence of scientific